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Preferred --- If They Can Deliver 


Newspapers Favor Journalism Graduates, Provided 
They Prove They Deserve It 


What good is a course in journalism to the man 
who wants to work on a newspaper? 


The Fort Worth Record-Telegram set to answer 
that question for the benefit of students of journal- 
ism early this month when Journalism Week was 
in progress on the campus of the Texas College of 
Industrial Arts, at Denton, Texas. The papers 
asked several editors and managing editors of the 
nation’s leading papers to give their opinions of 
journalism students and journalism schools. Here 
is what they said: 


Marlen Pew, editor of Hditor and Publisher :-— 
‘*A man blessed with a combination of spiritual 
qualities and practical sense and able to articulate 
intelligently concerning publie affairs is suitable 
newspaper office material no matter where or how 
he has aecumulated his edueation, but the school of 
journalism is the best short eut to such eligibility 
that has ever been devised. Fortunate indeed are 
boys and girls who can lay their craft foundation 
in a college rather than take the hard knocks of 
newspaper cubdom. I have never given preference 
to school of journalism graduates, but have em- 
ployed writers that seemed to qualify for individual 
tusks, but it is a tribute to the journalism school to 
state that in recent years the majority of the young 
men I have worked with have been graduates of 
such schools.” 


Dwight C. Perrin, assistant managing editor, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch :—‘‘I think sehools of journal- 
ism serve a useful purpose. Provided a youngster 
has in him the making of a newspaper man, a good 
course in the essentials will start him off in the 
game several years ahead of the man who has to 
start from seratch. The Post-Dispatch does not 
give especial preference to journalism graduates, 


but is always glad to have one demonstrate that he 
was born to sit with the Fourth Estate.’’ 


W. P. Beazell, assistant managing editor, New 
York World :—‘‘Schools of journalism have un- 
mistakably shown their value, which is really an 
extraordinary achievement, in view’of the fact that 
the oldest of them yet in existence was founded in 
1905. The average graduate is soundly equipped 
in the technique of the eraft and rises rapidly in 
the vocation. The best newspapers in the country 
give preference to them whenever possible. The 
next 10 years should show a tremendous advance 
in the importance of schools of journalism, not 
alone to daily newspapers, but to weeklies, which 
are rapidly coming into a place in American com- 
munity life.’’ 


James C. Hanrahan and Basil L. Walters, as- 
sistant managing editors of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune Capital :—‘‘ The Register and Tribune 
Capital recommends journalistic training in com- 
petent schools, coupled with a comprehensive liberal 
arts course for college men and women who wish to 
enter the daily newspaper field. Competent jour- 
nalism school graduates advance swiftly in our or- 
ganization, but the success or failure of a newcomer 
in our editorial departments rests finally on his own 
ability rather than on the training, theoretical or 


practical, he may have received in a journalism 
school.’’ 


#Walter Harrison, managing editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman :—‘‘ We give graduates of real schools 
of journalism in this country preference over any 
other applicants for beginners’ jobs in the editorial 
department. It has been my experience that they 
rise more rapidly than eollege graduates who have 
had no experience in journalistic work.”’ 
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These Two Went to the Country 
They Bought a Rural Weekly—And They’d Do It Again 
By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


the city is slow and extremely uphill. Ken must have 
realized that working for the alumni association of a 


HIS is the story of Ken Marvin and Mort Good- 
win. It might be about two other fellows, but 





THE Quit picked on Ken and Mort for two 
reasons : 

1. A year and a half ago they bought three country 
newspapers, consolidated two of them, and ran the 
third as a separate venture. 

2. They went into the field fairly green and made 
a go of it. Not that they performed miracles, but 
they did master the complex job of consolidating two 
plants, getting subscribers, getting business, and win- 
ning the confidence of the community. 

They gave the information upon which this article 
is based with reluctance because it involved the per- 
sonal pronoun, but when they were told that their ex- 
perience might help others who are considering going 
to the country, they gracefully submitted. 

Both men brought an interesting set of experiences 
to their new job. Mort Goodwin, after graduating 
from agriculture at Iowa State College, worked his 
way to Europe on a cattle boat and wrote livestock 
articles for farm magazines. When he came back, he 
spent a year on the Wall Street Journal. From there 
he went to the Breeders’ Gazette in Chicago, the 
magazine that his father edited for many years. 

Ken Marvin, after graduation in 1923, toured the 
United States selling life memberships in the Iowa 
State College Memorial Union—a labor of love that 
required no mean salesmanship ability. At intervals 
he edited the Alumnus. 

Both men had the usual campus journalistic experi- 
ence. Both had lived on farms. Neither had ever 
worked on a country paper. 

Their reasons for wanting to go to the country are 
self-evident. They both liked agriculture. Goodwin 
knew that the road to ownership and independence in 


college is like unto the ministry—the reward is in 
heaven. 

Both men, in their four years of work since grad- 
uation, had managed to save money. And that’s im- 
portant. It’s the first step that precedes all else. 

And now that you’ve been introduced to Ken and 
Mort, both just past thirty years of age and getting 
along pretty well in a job that they had to learn from 
the bottom up, go ahead and ask them a few ques- 
tions. Go after the information that will help you, 
when you go to the country. The lines in italies are 
yours. Ken Marvin, business manager of the Marengo 
(lowa), Pioneer-Republican, supplies the answers. 


OW much looking around did you do before 
picking Marengo? 

Goodwin spent eight months, full time, inspecting 
plants, writing letters, and interviewing brokers. He 
went pretty well over Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and 
Michigan. I did the same thing when I was able. 
There was hardly a weekly or small daily in the Mid- 
dle West that could be bought that we didn’t investi- 
gate. And we investigated several papers on both 
coasts, by mail. We felt that the step we were taking 
was an important one for both of us, and that we 
could afford to be deliberate and careful. 

What big fact did you learn from your search? 

That consolidation offered the best and quickest in- 
erease in the value of a field. Small city merchants 
are in favor of newspaper consolidations. They can 
get better coverage for less money where there’s one 
paper. 

How did you first hear of Marengo? 
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Through G. L. Caswell, manager of the Iowa Press 
Association. By that time we were definitely looking 
for a field in which we could consolidate two papers. 
In Marengo there were two, the Pioneer and the Re- 
publican, both for sale. I spent several days in Ma- 
rengo, on one trip, and later Mort and I met there for 
a thorough inspection. 

What questions did you consider in this inspection? 

The attitude of the merchants. We found them in 
favor of a consolidation. They told us they’d sup- 
port us if we came in. 

What else? 

The attitude of the people of the town. We found 
them strong for local trade. Few of them go to other 
cities to shop. Marengo is a town of 2,300 with a 
good business district. The nearest large town is 30 
miles away, and not a great deal of trade goes to it. 

What else? 

The coverage of the two papers. Their field was 
about two-thirds of a county—and that’s large 
enough, in a rich farming district. Marengo is sur- 
rounded by six or eight small towns without papers or 
job shops. That made it an especially attractive field. 
We found that other weeklies did not cut into this 
area. All those points were extremely favorable. 

What else did you learn? 

We learned that nearly all subscribers of the Pio- 
neer and the Republican also subscribed to dailies 
from Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, or Davenport. This 
meant that we would have to run a strong weekly, 
heavy with local news, and not competing with the 
dailies. That prospect satisfied us. 

What else influenced you in favor of Marengo? 

Other towns we inspected were torn with factional 
seraps—either religious or political. Such a condi- 
tion might prove a serious stumbling block to a couple 
of fellows just starting in. A town given to scraps 
isn’t a good one-newspaper town. There’s always 
the danger of an opposition paper starting up. Still 
other towns we inspected depended upon certain in- 
dustries—industries that fluctuated in prosperity. 
That would have meant lean years. Marengo seemed 
particularly free from both of these drawbacks. 

What about the price? 
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have brought about 40 per cent of the total price we 
paid. But it would have cost at least 70 per cent to 
replace satisfactorily. 

That means that about 30 per cent of what you paid 
was for good will? 

Yes. 

Was that a fair price? 

Yes. Both papers had a good standing. One had 
existed since 1856, and there were families in town 
that had taken it all those years. The other paper 
had a capable editor, although he had a habit of writ- 
ing personal and cutting editorials. Yet we found 
the town so thoroughly behind us that we could have 
paid even higher for the good will if we had had to. 

What were the terms of the purchase? 

We paid two-thirds cash and raised the rest by per- 
sonal notes secured by mortgages on the plants. 
These notes to be paid serially in five years. I believe 
many papers can be bought for a smaller cash pay- 
ment. 

What was the circulation of the two papers? 

The total was 2,050. We found only 170 taking 
both papers. We eredited those with advance sub- 
scriptions. This circulation represented a 90 per cent 
coverage in the trade area. Some of the subscribers 
were back in their payments three or four years on 
one of the papers. But we have induced every one 
of them to pay up, and so far we’ve added 50 new 
subscribers. 

When you went into the town, what was the first 
thing you did? 

Worked like hell. You see, we had two complete 
plants. In one of them, we printed the first issue of 
the Pioneer-Republican—10 pages. That was the first 
week. The second week we published a 28-page spe- 
cial issue. Both of these weeks, we used the other 
plant to print the Blairstown Press for a town eight 
miles north. The third week we consolidated the two 
plants and got out the paper on time. We were ad- 
vised to suspend publication for a week, but instead 
we worked like hell. 

Just what equipment did you have and how did you 
dispose of it? 

In one plant we had a Babeock, six-column, cylinder 

press. It was rather old. In the 





We found that we could buy 
the two papers for a price about 
equal to their annual gross busi- 
ness. 

What were the equipment and 
plants actually worth? 

That’s a little hard to answer. 
If we’d had to sell the equip- 
ment, it probably would only 








other there was a good Whitlock, 
seven-column cylinder press. We 
saved the Whitlock and sold the 
Babcock to a nearby paper on the 
day we put the two plants to- 
gether. 

The Republican had a Model 
14 Linotype with three magazines 
and four fonts of mats—8, 10, 11 
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and 12-point. We replaced the 8-point font, which was 
in poor shape, with a 6-point font. The Pioneer had a 
nearly new linograph that was doing good work. 
It had 8, 10 and 14-point fonts. We kept both ma- 
chines, using the linotype constantly and the lino- 
graph for special issues and other rush work. 

Each plant had two platen presses. We traded a 
10 by 15 press for 8-point mats and cash, and kept an 
8 by 10, the 10 by 15, and the new 14 by 22—all with 
motors attached. 

We bought about $500 worth of paper and print 
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to February. This February we have refunded near- 
ly $400 in discounts. Most of this refund was used 
up by the merchants in additional January advertise- 
ments. Since January is one of our poorest months 
for advertising, the discount served to stimulate line- 
age during a dull period. Then, in February, most 
advertisers take the 30 inch minimum in order to be 
eligible for the discount at the end of the year. The 
arrangement serves to give us a steady income during 
the year and I believe it benefits the advertiser by 
giving him a continuing advertising policy. 


stock and put all stock cabinets 
in one plant. We sorted out 
the oldest type that was dupli- 
eated and traded it for new 
brass rules and column rules, 
ete. We kept the best saw, 
folder, cutter and stapler. To 
get rid of the duplicate equip- 
ment, we printed post cards, 
listing all the pieces and cireu- 
lated these cards throughout 
the state. Most of the stuff we 
sold at low figures. 

You mentioned the Blairs- 
town Press. Did you buy that, 
too? 

Yes. We bought three pa- 
pers in all, consolidated the 
two Marengo papers and hired 
an editor- manager for the 
Press. I go over to Blairstown 
once a week to get advertising. 
We print the paper in the Ma- 
rengo shop—it makes a good 
job for us. Keeps the presses 
busy. 








Republigandapapers 


If you listen to Dr. Howard B. 
Woolston, professor of sociology at 
the University of Washington, you 
may begin to apply the term “re- 
publigandapapers” to the institu- 
tions commonly called newspapers. 

You may do other things besides. 
You may agree with him that jour- 
nalists are “dreamers in the market 
place—incorrigible poets, philoso- 
phers, and prophets obviously un- 
fitted for modern commercial life.” 
You may admit at the same time 
that it is “pious nonsense that an 
editor must safeguard the public 
interest, regardless of his own 
predilections.” 

Eventually, however, you will 
probably nod your head when he 
says that “newspapers cannot dis- 
claim responsibility for satisfying 
the public appetite for sex, greed, 
conflict, and crime.” 

At least you'll think when you 
read Byron X. Christian’s inter- 
view with Dr. Woolston in the 


June Quill 


We don’t ask advertisers to 
sign a contract but merely to 
take advantage of our offer if 
they wish. More advertisers are 
going to make use of the dis- 
count this year than last. 

How much of the advertis- 
ing copy do you write? 

About half of it. Very few 
advertisers plan their copy 
more than a week ahead. And 
they appreciate the service you 
give them in planning their 
campaigns for them. 

If you felt that an advertiser 
were carrying too much line- 
age, would you tell him so? 

Surely. That would be good 
business. If an advertiser is 
oversold, he’ll sour. But na- 
tional advertisers are using 
more and more space every 
year in the rural papers—be- 
cause they’re finding that it 
pays. Most of our local adver- 


What arrangement did you 
make with your advertisers in 

















tisers in Marengo can still in- 
crease their lineage to advan- 


ee | 





Marengo? 

We changed the local advertising rate from 25 
cents in each of the former papers to 35 cents in the 
consolidated. We established a foreign rate of 35 
cents. There’s a general tendency to make the for- 
eign and local rate the same. We’re in favor of it. 

What discounts do you offer? 

We give 3 cents per inch discount if 10 inches are 
carried in every issue during the year. We give the 
same discount if 600 inches are used in a year, pro- 
viding a minimum of 30 inches are used each month. 
We give an additional discount of 2 per cent for 750 
inches or over, and gradually increasing discounts up 
to 7 per cent for 3,000 inches or over. 

Our year, on this agreement, runs from February 





tage. The biggest service I can 
give them is to help them to 
make their advertising more effective by preparing 
better copy. 

What editorial policies have you adopted? 

Our editorial policies will probably change as we 
become better acquainted. At present, we put a soft 
pedal on partisan polities. We’re trying to give the 
complete news and are going slow with editorial opin- 
ion. We don’t know enough about Marengo yet to 
offer opinions. We'd probably be wrong half the 
time. We’re ‘‘laying off’’ of fiery editorials and 
probably always shall. Later, when we’re surer of 
ground, we’ll probably espouse certain causes more 
definitely. But we can safely advise fellows who are 

(Continued on page 21) 





Covering the Longest Beat in the World 


Reporting the Daily Life of a County Is Crowded With Thrills 
By CARL CLEVELAND 


Newspaper salaries may or may not be as large as they ought to be—that’s a matter for argu- 
ment—but whether they are or not, the newspaper man who stays in the business admits that part 
of his compensation is the kick he gets out of his job. Ordinarily it is conceded that the city re- 
porter, rather than the man who works on the country daily or weekly, gets the greater number of 
thrills along with his pay check. But Carl Cleveland, who was graduated from the University of 
Washington two years ago, doesn’t agree. In fact, he emphatically disagrees. This article tells 


you why. 


OVERING a country district approximately 
(3 100 miles in length by over 75 miles in width— 
while it may not be strictly accurate to call it 
the ‘‘longest beat in the world’’— provides much to 
refute the common opinion that country journalism is 
a drab, colorless affair. All too frequently one hears 
the statement that the color, romance, and sweep of 
journalism are found only in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts. I can truthfully say that in the eighteen 
months I have been in the Okanogan region I have 
experienced as many thrills, caught as much of the 
romance of life, and come closer to the true, un- 
adorned soul of mankind, than I should ever have 
experienced in twice the time in a metropolitan sec- 
tion. 

But editors don’t send out their reporters that they 
may enjoy the romance of life. Rather they send them 
out for hard, cold reasons. This article is primarily 
concerned with the mechanies of covering such a terri- 
tory as outlined above and with the benefits derived 
from such coverage by the newspaper paying for it. 

In the first place, while I cover this large so-called 
beat personally, the Okanogan Independent also has 
a very thorough correspondence service in the same 
field. Practically every town and rural district of 
the county has its correspondent, who takes care of 
those little personal happenings and news routines 
that are so vital to a country paper. They do a very 
efficient job, too, but correspondents have other inter- 
ests, there are physical limitations, and sometimes 
they cannot give the time necessary for one hundred 
per cent coverage of this territory. That, I believe, 
is why the Independent carries a county reporter. An- 
other reason is that the correspondent, while he may 
cover his field in a very thorough manner in the mat- 
ter of locals, will frequently overlook feature material 
or news of genuine interest that he doesn’t see simply 
because he is too close to his community. It’s a case 
of not seeing the forest for the trees. 

A Grange meeting with a special program may 
take me to one corner of the county on one day and 
the next may find me a hundred miles away cover- 


ing a sportsmen’s meeting. Is covering that Grange 
meeting worthwhile? Through contacts at such meet- 
ings, and visiting from farm to farm, most of those 
ranchers have become my personal friends. They 
feel a natural warmth for a paper that regards their 
affairs as important enough to warrant the presence 
of a reporter. That story, then, is going to come in 
for particular interest from a group of forty or fifty 
farmers, their families, and their friends. Multiply 
that interest by the several meetings and affairs cov- 
ered each week, and remember that the interest is not 
spasmodic but carried on from week to week, and the 
value of such coverage is obvious. 


BELIEVE it is an established and accepted fact 

that names are the backbone of the country paper. 
That truth was firmly impressed on my mind here in 
this building when Professor Robert Jones used to tell 
us of the Missouri publisher who ran his mailing list 
once a year just to make certain that everyone’s name 
was in the paper. In using stories from all the com- 
munities of the county, we keep up a constant bom- 
bardment of names, not just to mention those names 
for the purpose of flattery or to fill space—but be- 
cause those people are doing things of interest to 
others. We rather pride ourselves on the thorough- 
ness with which our paper is read, and I believe it is 
to a large measure due to the number of individuals 
who come in for personal mention. In a recent issue 
we took oceasion to make a count and found that over 
700 separate names of individuals, all living in the 
county, had been used—and this wasn’t a list of 
‘‘among those present’’ either. 

It has been said that in every person’s life there is a 
story, and you begin to appreciate the fact when you 
cireulate through a country district. Why, I have 
enough material for a dozen novels—and I’ll write 
them when every other journalist begins his novel! 
There’s Denny Conner, for example, an Irishman who 
lives in Chesaw, which incidentally is the only town 


in the United States named for a Chinese. This Che 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Sewing Up a Suburban Beat 
Forest M. Hall Gets the News of a Quarter Million Persons—And Gets It First 
By RALPH L. PETERS 


MAGINE having a beat so well ‘‘sewed up’’ that 

a story of a bank holdup is kept not only from 

the other reporters but even from the police of 
the surrounding towns for nearly three hours. 

Conceive of a beat on which a reporter is so uni- 
versally liked that a story of a fire in which 11 persons 
are rescued is kept ‘‘bottled up’’ nearly an entire day 
until he ean be reached. 

Impossible? Well then you don’t know, or haven't 
heard of Pop Hall, like whom there is no other. There 
couldn’t be two reporters just like him. Meet Pop 
now—he’s a short, perpetually cheerful person who al- 
ways totes a walking stick and whose clothes carry out 
the motif that starts with his snap-brim hat. Listen 
to that Indiana drawl of his for a while. If you pay 
attention, you’ll learn a good deal about handling a 
beat. 

It was a sunny afternoon in June, 1924, that a seri- 
ous faced chap walked into the reception room of 
George E. Miller, editor of the Detroit News, and pre- 
sented to his secretary a letter. The letter was from 
a friend of Mr. Miller’s on the Indianapolis News and 
introduced the bearer, Forest M. Hall. 


FEW minutes later the editor and his visitor 

were chatting in Mr. Miller’s office. Mutual 
points of interest were found. After a time Mr. Mil- 
ler asked : 

**Would you like to go to work here?’’ 

Pop was startled. He had just arrived in Detroit 
for a visit with his mother and had dropped in at the 
News because he had been asked by the friend in In- 
dianapolis to pay his respects to Mr. Miller. 

‘‘Why, I expected to go to work in Indianapolis,”’ 
he replied. 

Mr. Miller then explained the mutual friend had 
suggested a place be found for Pop on the News, since 
he believed the opportunities would be better there 
than in Indianapolis. It took only a few minutes for 
Pop to decide. 

‘“When will you be ready to go to work?’’ Mr. Mil- 
ler asked. 

‘*Right now,’’ said Pop. A few minutes later he 
was in the city room of the News. Before the after- 
noon was over he had been sent out to cover a fire. 
The fire didn’t amount to much but it gave Pop an op- 
portunity to telephone in his first ‘‘funny story,’’ and 
thus began his career on the News. 


b 


Pop Hall today is an institution on the Detroit 
News just as he was at Indiana University, from 
which he had been graduated just a few days before 
he appeared at the News building that pleasant June 
afternoon. He is one of the extremely few men, pos- 
sibly the only one, who has achieved a college educa- 
tion and degree by hurdling a handicap of a prepara- 
tory schooling that ended in the sixth grade. 

He enrolled as a freshman in the fall of 1920 under 
the Rehabilitation Act, by which disabled returned 
World War veterans were given an opportunity to 
refit themselves for the tasks of a non-military life. 
He had served in the Marines, where he had gained 
the cognomen Pop and a bayonet thrust through the 
arm that has given him trouble ever since. 

This isn’t a story of Pop and his university career, 
a career that made him known to every student and 
resident of Bloomington, Ind. That is a story in itself 
—and what a story! 


UT to return to Pop and the News, where today 

he acts as the sole editorial representative of his 
paper in the cities of Highland Park and Hamtramck, 
containing 86,400 and 99,800 persons respectively and 
maintains active contacts with 10 other cities and vil- 
lages near Detroit. 

His first full day in the News office found him as- 
signed to the Y. M. C. A. to cover a story of some stu- 
dents working in the city during the summer. Pop 
found that story wasn’t ready to break but on his way 
back to the office got three other stories and a tip on a 
fourth. Something should be said of these stories for 
therein lies a part of Pop’s journalistic gospel. 

He had parked his car near the Y. M. C. A. when 
he went to cover his assignment. On his return to his 
car he observed a small girl feeding the pigeons in 
Grand Cireus Park. 

‘‘That looked like a story to me,’’ mused Pop, as he 
settled back in his chair. ‘‘I walked over and watch- 
ed her for a bit. She was having a lot of fun. I talk- 
ed to her, and finally asked her who owned those 
pigeons. She looked up, smiled and said ‘God and 
that big man over there, I guess.’ The big fellow was 
a park attendant. 

‘‘T got a picture of her and the dope for a story. 
From some of the loafers in the park I heard of a 
woman who had slept all night in the park the night 
before because she was down and out. I wrote a little 
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story about that when I got back to the office, but on 
the way back I saw another story. 

‘*Down on Cadillac Square I noticed an informa- 
tion booth. Everything was new to me. I listened 
to the questions asked the young fellow on duty there, 
and found out it was for the benefit of tourists and 
newcomers. There was material for a good yarn and 
he told me, too, about a tourist camp that I later vis- 
ited and got several good stories about.’’ 

That first day shows how Pop took hold. If he saw 
anything that looked like a story he inquired into it. 
He has made countless friends and has achieved scoop 
after scoop. Three months after he began working in 
Detroit he was given the Highland Park-Hamtramck 
and suburban beat. 

The story of the way in which the bank holdup 
story was saved for him has become a traditional tale 
to be told every new man that joins the News staff. It 
really happened, too. And it wasn’t so many weeks 
ago that the fire occurred. 

Pop was out at the Grosse Pointe Villages that day 
and returned to Hamtramck after the home edition 
had gone. He learned of the fire immediately and 
telephoned the scoop to the office, although it was then 
hours after the fire. He had requested that if any- 
thing big broke that friends in Hamtramck call the 
News. Those friends weren’t taking any chances, 
though, that someone else would get credit for the 
story or scoop him. That’s what anyone would call a 
sewed up beat. 


OW did he get that way? Two instances will 
serve perhaps to illustrate in part, but the real 
secret is that Pop has made himself a part of the cities 
in which he serves. He made friends, established con- 
tacts, and respected confidences. 

A certain police officer in Highland Park, who since 
has become a sworn friend of Pop’s, hated newspaper 
men. He detested them, and he didn’t care who knew 
it, for more than once his desk and papers had been 
pawed over and confidences had been broken. Pop 
knew this official was working on a certain important 
case that meant a whale of a story. He proceeded to 
go out and get some information he knew the official 
hadn’t obtained and possibly wouldn’t. Then he laid 
the result of his work before the official. 

That gentleman went up in the air. That story 
wasn’t to be used! Pop offered to withhold his in- 
formation if the official in return would agree to give 
him the story when it was ripe. Pop kept his word 
and so did the official. Thus began a friendship that 
has Jasted ever since. Similar instances have cement- 
ed other friendships. 
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The Hamtramck instance has more drama in it. A 
group of thugs had been meeting workmen as they 
eame from factories, strongarming them and taking 
their overcoats, money, and whatever else they might 
have in the way of valuables. The police were at- 
tempting to catch the thugs. 

One afternoon found Pop and a detective sitting 
outside a factory waiting for something to happen. It 
did. Out of the plant the workmen began to pour. 
Two husky thugs pounced upon a workman, divested 
him of his overcoat, and began going through his 
pockets. 

‘Come on,’’ the detective yelled to Pop. The thugs 
separated. The detective sprinted after one of them, 
yelling for Pop to get the other. 

‘‘Tmagine that,’’ grinned Pop. ‘‘Me with an al- 
most paralyzed left arm, no gun, and chasing a fellow 
twice my size. I caught up with him and rammed a 
flashlight in his back. ‘Stick ’em up,’ I said. He did, 
but I’ve wondered ever since what would have hap- 
pened if he hadn’t.’’ 

Those are two of the things that have helped Pop 
to sell himself on his beat and that is just what you 
have to do, if you want to cover a beat. That’s his ad- 
vice. ‘‘Sell yourself.’’ 

Pop even has driven the patrol wagon when the 
patrol crew had its hands full with prisoners. 

Asking Pop his suggestions for handling a beat 
brings a series of crisp journalistic homilies. He pulls 
deeply on his cigarette before replying. 

‘*Making friends is the big thing on a beat,’’ he be- 
gan. ‘‘And you can’t make friends without keeping 
confidences. 

‘*T was and am interested in everything that inter- 
ests anyone else. I’ve tried to fit into the communi- 
ties, their aspirations, their problems. A reporter has 
always to remember that he is dealing with human 
beings, even when he’s talking to the toughest 
criminals. 

‘*A beat man must be interested in what people 
want to tell him. Even if it is something trivial, it 
pays to listen; for some day those same persons will 
have a real story or be in a position to tip him off to 
something good. I never let people feel I think I 
know more than they. 

‘*Make reporters of the folks on the beat. Teach 
them what makes a story. Don’t overlook the small 
stories. It’s the bits that make the paper. The 
choice morsel is the thing that breaks the seriousness 
of the day. It’s the human stuff that makes you 
smile. Look for the unusual little thing that gives 
the story a twist.’’ 


fai ene 
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It has been his following of these last few precepts 
that has made Pop Hall and his ‘‘funny stories’’ 
so different from the usual reporter. And take the 
word of a rewrite man that Pop finds the twists like 
no one else. 

‘*Don’t forget the follow-up on accidents or trag- 
edies,’’ he goes on. ‘‘Often the follow story is better 
than the original one. There’s a story everywhere for 
the man who ean see it. It’s all in the attitude. Too 
many of the boys are afraid of a little extra work 
and shut their eyes to everything but what they’re sent 
on. Get the story you’re sent on, of course, but be on 
the look-out for something else. 

‘*The man on the beat has to watch or he will get 
into a rut. You have to travel a beaten path but there 


QUILL 


A Reporter’s Handbook 
NEWSPAPER ReportiNG oF Pusiic Arrairs. By Chil- 
ton Rowlette Bush. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1929. $3.00. 


The newspaper reporter who takes his first job with 
no more than the average man’s knowledge of public 
affairs—which is to say very little—inevitably goes 
through a period of question-asking and mistake-mak- 
ing that is at least unpleasant and can even have 
rather dire consequences. 

He may, for example, make a mistake that will lead 
to any number of others—the mistake of not asking 
enough questions. Or he may ask so many that he 





makes a pest of himself. In either case he is likely 


are always side-paths that lead to good stories. Al- to lose the confidence of the people with whom he 


ways try to have some stories 
in reserve. By that I mean 
keep track of suggestions and 
tips of stories and when a 
dull day comes pull one of 
them out. 

‘‘The man on the beat who 
goes in for pack reporting or 
syndicating is weak. Usually 
in a case of that kind a man 
who is willing does all the 
work for all the reporters. 
Get something the other fel- 
low doesn’t have.’’ 

Those are some of the 
things Pop has carried out on 
his beat. They’ll tell you 
anywhere along it that he’s a 
square-shooter—and maybe 
they don’t stand by him when 
it comes to giving him the 
breaks! Not that he doesn’t 
earn them. 

Should you pull aside his 
coat you'll find pinned to his 
vest a solid gold reporter’s 
badge bearing his name and 
the seal of the City of Ham- 
tramck. On the reverse side 
is the inscription: Presented 
December 6, 1928 by the 
Mayor and the Council of the 
City of Hamtramck for faith- 
ful reporting and interest in 
the welfare of humanity. 

What better tribute could a 
newspaper man ask? 








His “Funny Stories” Are 
a Staff Byword 


“Funny story from Pop Hall,” the as- 
sistant city editor on the desk chirps as 
he designates a rewrite man to take Pop 
on the ’phone. Everybody grins, for 
it’s a safe bet that Pop has something 
out of the ordinary to spring. 

That call winds up the week’s activi- 
ties at the News for every Saturday 
night, just a few minutes before deadline 
for the home Sunday edition, Pop calls 
in with some gem. Maybe it’s a tale 
like the one about the couple who re- 
turned to their home from a movie to 
find a disrobed individual making merry 
in their bathtub, and shouting “Niagara 
Falls,” as he splashed water all over the 
place. Sometimes they’re a little too 
bizarre to get into the paper—there are 
those who say Pop makes ’em for the 
entertainment of the rewrite desk—but 
they’re always good. 

“Pop” sleeps with an extension tele- 
phone at the side of his bed. He’ll get 
up any hour of the night to go out on a 
story. His interests are legion, his ex- 
periences as varied as any one could de- 
sire and few realize. He’s been a circus 
man, a printer, a marine, a historian, a 
reporter, and a host of other things, but 
through them all he has carried his 
overwhelming interest in people. 

His books cover a host of subjects 
and he didn’t buy them for , 
their bindings or effect. His 
plans for the future? Well, 
let that pass. Just now he’s 
interested in covering his 
territory as no one else ever 
has covered it—or probably 
ever will. 

















deals, next his own confi- 
dence in himself, and finally 
the confidence of his employ- 
ers. Probably something of 
this sort happens to the great- 
er number of raw journalism 
graduates who fail to weather 
through their first six trying 
months as reporters. 

Schools of journalism offer- 
ing thorough-going courses in 
the reporting of publie af- 
fairs do their students a great 
service. Such a course is of- 
fered at the University of 
Wisconsin under the tutelage 
of Chilton Rowlette Bush. <A 
part—probably the greater 
part—of the material of this 
course has now been made 
available in book form. 

Mr. Bush has been able to 
write an authoritative hand- 
book for the newspaper men 
because his equipment in- 
cludes training in law and 
practical experience as a re- 
porter. He has also been 
fortunate, as he acknowledges, 
in having had the advice and 
assistance of several members 
of the Wisconsin faculty and 
also of working journalists. 
The result is that he has 
covered a wide field with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

The book adequately de- 
scribes the procedure of the 

(Continued on page 14) 








The Immigrant Press Declines 


Restriction of Immigration Is Having Its Effect on Foreign Language Newspapers 
By PHILIP SLOMOVITZ 


BOUT 20 years ago a New York Yiddish daily, 

the Jewish Tageblatt (Daily News), intro- 

duced an innovation that was at that time a 
precedent for non-English newspapers in this coun- 
try, but that today is becoming a rule for the bulk of 
the foreign language periodicals in America. This 
Yiddish newspaper at that time introduced an Eng- 
lish page for the very definite purpose of Americani- 
zation. 

The United States was at that time receiving a large 
influx of immigrants from Eastern Europe, and the 
best—perhaps the only effective Americanization 
agency was the foreign language press. The Jewish 
Daily News of New York, recognizing its power as a 
means toward Americanization, started its English 
page for the purpose of introducing immigrant Jews 
to America, and America to the immigrant Jews, 
through the medium of the English language. To 
make this process effective and practical, this pioneer 
English page in a foreign newspaper carried a special 
column intended for self-study of English, containing 
a list of English words and common everyday Eng- 
lish expressions in Yiddish translation. 

Today the practice of devoting columns, or pages, 
or entire sections of foreign language newspapers to 
English is common among many periodicals, and is 
gradually spreading, but for reasons entirely different 
from those which inspired the English column of 20 
years ago. 

Publishers and editors of foreign language papers 
are compelled to face a very serious situation created 
by the restriction of immigration. Until shortly after 
the war, the foreign language press was able to draw 
upon the great reservoir of incoming immigrants for 
its readers. Whatever loss these newspapers may 
have suffered from a falling-off on the part of its read- 
ers due to assimilation by the second generation of im- 
migrant stock, or by loss of interest in their native 
lands by newcomers to these shores, was previously 
more than made up by floods of fresh ar- 
rivals. The immigration laws of the past 
eight years, however, have practically put 
a stop to this reservoir, with the result 
that non-English newspapers are com- 
pelled to turn their attention to the sec- 
ond generation, whom they aim to attract 
through their English columns. By this 
medium also, they aim to win the interest 





of their younger readers for their native lands. 

This tendency toward the introduction of the Eng- 
lish column is one of the signals of the decline of the 
foreign language press in America as a result of re- 
striction of immigration. 

Another very important evidence of the decline of 
the foreign language press is the tendency toward con- 
solidations. This tendency has particularly been 
noticeable in the German press, which is the oldest 
foreign language press in this country. In 1890 there 
were 750 German newspapers in the United States. 
Since 1907 this number has been dwindling and it has 
been reduced, in the last few years, to only 182. 
Ayer’s Newspaper Directory lists the present number 
of German language newspapers in this country as 
182, exclusive of seven in Canada. 

This situation is, of course, due to the discontinua- 
tion of scores of German newspapers during and since 
the war. In Omaha, about two dozen German week- 
lies were consolidated into one daily, the Omaha T'rib- 
une. Forty-five small German weeklies in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana were similarly taken over by the Nation- 
al Weeklies Syndicate of Winona, Minn., and were 
consolidated into three or four publications. 


HE YIDDISH press has similarly experienced a 

tendency to consolidate. During the war the 
Yiddish Warheit (Truth) was united with Der Tag 
(The Day), and less than a year ago the Yiddish 
Tageblatt, the oldest Yiddish publication in America, 
to which I have already referred as the first to intro- 
duce an English page, was compelled to consolidate 
with the Jewish Morning Journal, thus reducing the 
number of daily Yiddish newspapers in New York 
City (which is today the largest Jewish center in 
world history) to four, namely: the Forward (Social- 
ist), the Day (Democratic), the Jewish Morning Jour- 
nal (Republican), and the youngest and weakest, the 
Fretheit, which supports the Workers’ 
Party. 

There has been a decline in recent 
years in the Russian, Hungarian, and 
Swedish newspapers in this country, and 
editors and publishers of foreign lan- 
guage papers generally believe that a 
steady decline is inevitable as a result of 
the restriction of immigration. It is nat- 
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ural that no high mortality should be noticed at the 
present time, but as years go on more and more of 
them will pass out of existence. 

It may be of interest, at this time, to note the 
strength of the foreign language press in this country 
during the past 40 years. 

1884, 794 immigrant newpapers (mostly German). 

1890, 1028 immigrant newspapers. 

1900, 1163 immigrant newspapers. 

1910, 1198 immigrant newspapers. 

As a result of interest on 
the part of the immigrants 
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I have quoted facts, and I may also be permitted 
brief comment upon them. The tendency in this 
country is to keep the doors of the United States 
closed to new immigration. Sons and daughters of 
recent immigrants are becoming reconciled to this in- 
evitable condition, in spite of very genuine regrets 
that this land may be robbed of the color given it by 
immigration, and of the idealism that gave meaning to 
the word ‘‘ Americanism’’ by virtue of America’s be- 
ing the haven of refuge for the oppressed and perse- 

euted of the earth. What 








and naturalized Americans 
in the war and in the con- 


is worse, however, is that 
with the decline of the for- 


ditions in their native 
lands during the war, the 
number jumped, in 1917, 
to 1325 publications. In 
1920 Ayer’s Newspaper 
Annual and Directory list- 
ed only 1043 foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, a con- 
siderable drop from the 
1917 figure. The number 
of 1399 listed by Ayer’s 
for 1928 ineludes publica- 
tions in Canada and Span- 
ish publications in Cuba, 
the Philippines, and the 
Dominican Republic. 
Another sign of decline 
among the foreign lan- 
guage papers may be noted 
in the tendency among the 
Jews of this country to 
turn to all-English period- 
ieals like the Detroit Jew- 
ish Chronicle, of which I 
happen to be the editor. 
While the Yiddish press 
has seen consolidations and 








He Edits an English 
Weekly For Jews 


Twelve years ago, when Detroit was still in the 
process of becoming one of the nation’s greatest indus- 
trial centers and consequently a mighty magnet for im- 
migrants, the Detroit Jewish Chronicle was born. 

From the beginning it was an all-English publica- 
tion, and it was among the first few of its kind to ap- 
pear on this continent, although the American Israelite, 
the oldest English newspaper for Jews in America, be- 
gan publication at Cincinnati seventy-seven years ago. 
There are now more than forty similar periodicals 
printed in the United States. 

Today the Detroit Jewish Chronicle sends its weekly 
issues to more than 12,000 subscribers, who eagerly 
read its accounts of what Jews are doing in the world, 
in America, and in their own community. It is a suc- 
cessful newspaper, and its success is largely due to its 
young and energetic editor, Philip Slomovitz. 

Mr. Slomovitz was born in Lida, in the province of 
Vilna, Russian-Poland, thirty-two years ago. He came 
to this country in 1910, going first to Bayonne, N. J. 
From 1916 to 1918 he attended the University of Michi- 
gan, where he won himself a place as night editor of 
the Michigan Daily. He left the University, after be- 
ing rejected for military service because of poor eye- 
sight, to join the staff of the Detroit News. Here he 
worked for two years and a half, writing the news- 
paper’s “By the Way” column for one year. In 1921 
he became the managing editor of the Jewish Chronicle, 
and for the last two years he has also directed the 
weekly’s editorial policy. 

At present Mr. Slomovitz is prefect of the Society of 
the Occident and the Orient, an organization composed 
of editors of foreign language newspapers in Detroit 
and correspondents for foreign newspapers. Recently, 
when the Society met with the Detroit alumni chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, he was chosen to do the speech- 
making for his group. What he said was so enlighten- 
ing that The Quill asked for and obtained permission to 
publish it in the form of an article. 


























eign language press there 
may be removed the immi- 
grant’s strongest cham- 
pion of justice, and that, I 
believe, is the greatest con- 
cern of those connected 
with foreign language 
newspapers. 

Permit me to quote one 
instance in_ illustration. 
There is pending before 
both Houses of Congress at 
Washington a bill for so- 
called ‘‘voluntary’’ regis- 
tration of immigrants. It 
is as plain as day that such 
measures will; before long, 
lead to compulsory regis- 
tration of aliens, which 
will in turn lead to finger- 
printing and criminal 
stampings upon newcomers 
to the United States. Let 
such a system be adopted 
for aliens, and before long 
American citizens who date 
their ancestry to the May- 
flower may run into the 





signs of decline, the all-English periodicals for Jewish 
readers are gradually showing increased strength. 
There is hardly a community in the country with a 
Jewish population of 10,000 or more without such a 
periodical. These publications, read by the second 
generation of immigrant stock as well as by more 
recent immigrants who have learned the English lan- 
guage, and serving as they do to satisfy the social as 
well as the cultural and news fancies of the readers, 
are perhaps the most important development in recent 
years in journalism for citizens and future citizens of 
foreign blood. 


danger of being subjected to a passport system simi- 
lar to that of Russia under the Czars, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from aliens. The decline of the for- 
eign language press will remove from our midst the 
strongest champion of alien rights and of that ideal- 
ism that spells justice as compared with the injustice 
of the Old Country. 

I plead the cause of fairness to the immigrant and 
the alien. The foreign language press is serving as a 
great Americanization agent. Let us give it the cred- 
it that is due it for the good it is accomplishing. 











WE AMERICANS ~~ AS 


Will Irwin Says the News Services Are | 
‘By MARTIN A. 


LL over the world we of the United States are 
putting our worst foot forward.’’ However 
sweeping that statement may sound, Will Ir- 

win, who made it the other day in an interview given 
THE QUILL, is ready, even eager, to back it up. What 
he has to say in its support is of importance to news- 
paper men, especially to those connected with press 
associations and news services sending American news 
abroad. For the unflattering opinion of us that ex- 
ists in other countries must be partly attributed, he 
declares, to the kind of stories sent out by American 
news services and printed in foreign papers. 


travel—just in the throes of putting on a shirt. He 
was perhaps a little redder of face than usual, because 
of it, but his strong, rather rugged face is always a 
healthy color. He has fine, sand-colored hair, but not 
a great deal of it, and there is a long expanse of fore- 
head above the eyebrows and the grey eyes. He is 
above medium height, and his body is thick without 
being stout. He looks to be of middle age—you 
wouldn’t think him fifty-five years old. 

If that doesn’t give you a picture of him, you may 
get an idea of what he is like when you know that the 
Gideon Bible in his room lay open on the bureau. 


Will Irwin’s familiar by- 
line has appeared under 
the titles of short stories, 
novels, plays, feature ar- 
ticles, and newspaper 
stories. Most recently it 
was attached to dispatches 
telling of the then Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover’s tour of 
South America. Officially 
he was correspondent for 
the North American News- 
paper Allianee, but unof- 
ficially he took note of 
what South Americans 
think of their North Amer- 
ican neighbors. His con- 
cern is based chiefly on 
what he saw and heard 
while with Mr. Hoover, 
though also on what he has 
observed in many foreign 
countries. 

But you may want to 
know what Mr. Irwin is 
like and how he happened 
to give you this report. 
He gave it in Detroit after 
a leeture engagement, 
while he was waiting in his 
hotel room for a train to 
earry him to another lec- 
ture engagement. I found 
him getting ready to 














cA Few Facts About 
Will Irwin 


Presenting Will Irwin in a magazine for journalists 
is a good deal like introducing one of the Mayo brothers 
to a meeting of surgeons—it’s a waste of effort. Yet it 
may be worth while to set down a few facts about him, 
if only to show by example what opportunities are open 
to newspaper men. 

Will Irwin was born at Oneida, N. Y., on September 
14, 1873. Twenty-six years later, after a college 
career that included rooming with Herbert Hoover 
and sundry episodes that made him not too popular 
with the faculty, he was given his bachelor’s degree by 
Stanford University. Followed literary and newspaper 
work in San Francisco until 1904, when he began work 
as a reporter on the New York Sun. He was still there 
at the time of the San Francisco earthquake, and it 
was for the Sun that he wrote a newspaper story that 
still ranks among the greatest—The City That Was. 

Passing over years of experience as a magazine edi- 
tor and as a writer for magazines, 1914 found Irwin on 
the Western Front as a war correspondent. He was 
arrested eight times during the first year of the war, 
but he continued to send dispatches to the London 
Daily Mail and later to the Saturday Evening Post until 
he was called to the United States in 1918 to organize 
the foreign department of the Committee on Public In- 
formation. That task finished he went back to the 
front once more as a war correspondent, covered the 
Peace Conference, and saw the Kapp and Ruhr rebel- 
lions in Germany. 

He is the author of numerous short stories, novels, 
and books of non-fiction, and he is also a playwright 
and a poet. But it was for his work as a journalist 
that France made him a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, Belgium awarded him the King Albert medal, 
first class, and the Medaille de la Reconnaissance, and 
Sweden conferred on him the commemorative medal of 
the Olympic Games. 

It is as a journalist that he speaks in the accompany- 
ing article. 
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Someone had told him, he 
said, that St. Mark was a 
good reporter, and he had 
decided that this was a 
good chance to find out. 

**Was he?’’ I asked. 

**Yes, he was,’’ Mr. Ir- 
win smiled. ‘‘He had a 
great gift for detail. But 
I’m inelined to think he 
was prone to be a little 
sensational.’’ 


HEN we got down to 
business. I asked him 
about South American 
newspapers and their pol- 
icy toward news from the 
United States, quoting Ben 
Robertson’s article on the 
Australian press in the 
February Quit. Robert- 
son said that in Australia 
the publishers use columns 
of crime material from the 
United States and hardly 
mention equally unsavory 
eases that bloom at their 
own front door. 
Mr. Irwin leaned for- 
ward eagerly. 
**T just finished saying 
much the same thing in my 
lecture,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s un- 





S THE WORLD SEES US 


; Are Helping to Show Our Seamy Side 
TIN A. KLAVER 


fortunately true. We Americans are show- 

| ing the world the most unsightly side of our- 
selves and of our civilization. We’re 
our own worst enemies, and we’re stead- 
ily making ourselves misunderstood, and 
therefore distrusted and disliked, all 
over the world. I learned a good deal 
about it in South America. 

‘Do you know what a South American father says 
to his son when he wants to administer a really sting- 
ing rebuke? If a boy misbehaves or does something 
that shows lack of good taste, his father says this: 
‘You’re acting like an American!’ The American is 
the embodiment of cheapness, vulgarity, silliness, and 
even wickedness to the average South American. 

‘*Where do they get these ideas about us? They 
get them from their newspapers, which carry news 
sent them by American press services; they get them 
from American-made movies, which are shown all over 
South America; and they get them from the books 

they read—because nearly all the books circulated in 

South American countries, technical and non-tech- 

nical, are considered to be written by any but Ameri- 
can writers. Many of these books are the work of 
American authors—but let’s take up the other factors 
first. 

‘*To understand why nearly all the news from the 
United States that appears in the newspapers of 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and all the rest is 
made up of stories that give an incorrect and unfav- 
orable impression, it must be realized that the press 
services of most European nations are strongly influ- 
enced by their governments. Reuter’s in England, 
Havas’ in France, and Wolf’s in Germany are all 
more or less government mouthpieces—whatever mat- 
ter they send to other countries is somewhat colored. 
Stories caleulated to bring credit to these countries 
are given wide circulation, while stories that will do 
the national reputation no good, or actual harm, are 
kept out or toned down. 

‘‘Our American news services, on the other hand, 
are entirely free of any connection with the govern- 
ment, and they blithely tell the world all the ghastly 

‘ details of the latest Chicago gang killing, the most 
gruesome New Jersey murder, or the newest Holly- 
wood seandal, to say nothing of lynchings, corrup- 
tion of public officials, and divorces among the rich. 
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‘‘What follows is inevitable. The South Amer- 
ican editor, like the editors in our country, 
knows that his publie is interested in crimes and 


own 
scandals. He is quite willing to print sensational 
stories if they are available. So, when 
he glances over the thousands of words 
of copy that come to him each day from 
other countries, he is subeonsciously look- 
ing for a story that he ean play on page one beneath 
a banner of bold black type. 

‘*He doesn’t find any in the dispatches from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, or any other European coun- 
tries—instead he finds a solid, substantial account of 
the deliberations of the British Parliament, or a re- 
port of the awarding of a prize for literature by the 
French Academy, or a resume of the discoveries of an 
eminent German scientist. Interesting and worth 
while, certainly, and eminently printable, but not ex- 
actly what the South American editor needs. They 
can go under a modest head on an inside page. And 
they do. 

‘Then his eye falls on the news from the United 
States—and instantly it brightens. 
thing like! 


in Chieago, maybe, or a famous movie actress has been 


Aha, this is some- 
A ‘hanging attorney’ has been shot down 


involved in a Hollywood orgy ending in a murder. 
Possibly the item isn’t quite as interesting—perhaps 
it’s only a terse statement that two politicians elected 
to the United States Senate have been denied their 
seats because vast amounts of money have been spent 
to defeat their opponents. Anyhow, the South Ameri- 
can editor chuckles to himself, his pencil darts swiftly 
at the copy in his hand, and shortly the yarn is em- 
blazoned on the front page to satisfy the avid appe- 
tites of his readers.’’ 

Mr. Irwin sat back in his chair and smiled, rather 
ruefully. 

‘*That’s what happens,’’ he went on, 
can’t blame the South American editor. 
know what we’re going to do about it. 


‘fand you 
Yet I don’t 
Certainly I 
am not in favor of censorship—I was at the head of 
the government’s bureau of information during the 
war, and I know too much about censorship to advo- 
cate it. Still, it’s a rather serious situation, as I see it. 

‘‘It might be that the news services could better 
matters by a sort of voluntary, self-imposed censor- 


ship. Probably that’s the only effective way that 
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would not entail consequences worse than the condi- 
tion itself. But supposing some satisfactory solution 
is reached, what are we going to do about our movies? 
And how are we to prove to South America that we 
do have scientists, scholars, artists, and statesmen with 
vision and ideals? 

‘‘In Montevideo a doctor, a man highly thought of 
in his profession and also a man with great influence 
in public affairs, asked me why we paint ourselves as 
we do. ‘Some of us have been to your country,’ he 
said, ‘and we know that you are not what most South 
Americans think you to be. Yet you seem to be quite 
willing to let us misjudge you. Why do you think so 
little of your good name?’ 

‘*T had to admit that I couldn’t answer his ques- 
tion. Why should we let the people of other nations 
think that our movies are typical of us? Yet they do 
think that the pictures they see in their theaters are 
representative of American life. We know they 
aren’t, but they don’t, naturally. 

‘What is worse, they read of enormous salaries 
paid to movie actresses, and they conclude that the 
people they see on the sereen are our best types, our 
leading citizens. No wonder they disapprove of us 
when they are told that divorce is rife in Hollywood, 
that some actresses have been married four and five 
times. The countries of South America are Catholic 
countries, and people there cannot understand how we 
can seem to take marriage so lightly. They don’t 
know that most of us are just as shocked at what 
goes on in Hollywood as they are. 


66 N American book is a rarity in South Ameri- 
can countries—at least books that are recog- 
nized as the work of American authors are rarities. 
Our copyright laws are responsible for that. The 
United States was not a party to the Berne Copyright 
Convention, where the agreement was adopted that 
now governs copyrights in Europe. Thus American 
authors are not protected outside of the United States, 
unless their books are published under British copy- 
right under the fiction that the author is a British 
subject. One of my books is now being published 
under such an arrangement. The result is that nearly 
all the books by American writers now obtainable in 
South American countries bear the inscription, 
‘‘Copyrighted in Great Britain.’’ How are South 
Americans to know that they are reading our books? 
‘As a member of the Author’s League of America, 
I’ve had a part in a long effort to persuade Congress 
to change our copyright laws. We had thought that 
we might succeed this session, but apparently the 
Shuberts have blocked it because of their quarrel with 
dramatist members of the League. 
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‘*In time, I hope, our copyright laws will be chang- 
ed, but what about the news and the movies? There 
is one factor in our favor—President Hoover’s tour 
aroused great interest in every country he visited, and 
he himself made a very favorable impression. He’s a 
tremendous man in conference—let him talk to 15 or 
20 persons in one room, and not a person will leave 
without a profound admiration for him. He’s eager 
for information, interested in everyone who can give 
him an insight into a question that he wants to under- 
stand, and his enthusiasm and his willingness to listen 
earn immediate respect. South Americans were at- 
tracted to him, and South Americans are certain to 
want to know what he does as President of the United 
States. 

‘‘Nevertheless, the conception of us that exists 
among South American countries seems unlikely to 
undergo any great change for some time, and that is a 
lamentable situation considering what good could 
come from a useful and beneficial contact between the 
peoples of the northern and southern continents. 

‘**TIt is the duty and privilege of the United States, 
the leading capitalistic nation of the world, to be a 
real neighbor to South America, bringing our engi- 
neering skill of the pioneering type, and capital, of 
which we have so great a surplus looking for invest- 
ment, to bear on the development of the southern con- 
tinent. And we have much to learn from South 
American countries—they are more religious, more 
appreciative of fine manners, fine art, and literature, 
than we are as a nation. Better acquaintance and in- 
creased cooperation would redound to the great bene- 
fit of both.’’ 





A Reporter’s Handbook 


(Continued from page 9) 

courts, the activities of the local arms of the federal 
government, the business of the city council and the 
county governing body, the workings of politics, the 
duties and methods of the police, and the part of 
business and labor in the community. But it does 
more, for it includes worth while discussions cover- 
ing the attitude the reporter should have in getting 
the news, what methods he should use, and how far he 
should go in setting forth in his newspaper what he 
learns. 

Any newspaper man will find the book valuable. 
For the beginner it is a worth while guide, while the 
reporter familiar with the material through first-hand 
experience can profit by gaining, through it, a com- 
prehensive idea of the machinery behind American 
society—and also a clearer conception of the duty of 
the newspaper and its representative to the public 
in the handling of news touching on public affairs. 

M. A. K. 





Landing on a National Magazine 
How Polished Shoes and a Polished Letter Brought Results 
By ART BROWN 


This is the second of a series of articles telling 
how practicing journalists got their jobs—a ser- 
ies meant to give helpful suggestions to the this 
year’s graduate who is looking for a place to 


work. Another is coming in June. 


THINK it was Berton Braley who said, ‘‘ Keep 

your shoes shined and you'll get ahead in the 

world.’’ Or maybe it was Bruce Barton who 
said it, but now that I think about it I believe what he 
said was, ‘‘Keep a shine on your shoes and you'll 
never be broke.’’? Anyway I was following that rule 
one day at a time when I was looking for a better job 
than the one I then had, and as a direct result I got 
my present job on Nation’s Business. 

Yet there were a number of other things that 
brought about my coming to Washington to work on 
a monthly business magazine. 

When I was a junior at Northwestern University 
studying commerce and finance, I hadn’t much of an 
idea of what I’d do, or like to do, when I got out. I 
thought at that time that I’d probably get into some 
industry, perhaps the steel industry, start in working 
in the plant, study shop management, personnel work, 
production—and then work up and up till some day 
I’d be plant manager or plant superintendent 
something. 

In the latter half of my junior year at school, I be- 
came interested in the school paper. I had never 
considered myself much of a journalist, if any, but at 
the suggestion of my English professor, I volunteered 
to be a reporter for the Daily Northwestern. It was 
interesting work for me. I liked it. I learned to edit 
copy, write heads, learned something about make-up, 
finally got to be managing editor, and then editor. 
By that time I liked it so well that, in my senior year, 
I signed up for a course in editing copy at the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern. 

There I met Dean Harry F. Harrington. He’s an 
enthusiast in journalism, and his enthusiasm is catch- 
ing. He has started so many young men, and young 
women, too, off to good jobs that long ago he lost count 
of the number. I listened to his counsel and advice, 
and followed it. 

‘‘Tf you’re going into newspaper work,’’ he told 
me, ‘‘it’s a good idea to get your start in a small town. 
On a paper in a small town you can get all-round ex- 
perience. That’s what a good newspaper man needs.’’ 


or 


He told me about some of the big men that had got- 
ten their starts in small towns. I don’t remember the 
list now, but it included himself, Irvin S. Cobb, and 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business. 

My roommate at school, Francis H. Case, was also 
interested in journalism as a profession. He and I 
talked the matter over and decided to go out West 
somewhere and get jobs. The pay didn’t matter so 
long as we got a job somewhere where we’d get all- 
round experience. We decided on Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. We had plenty of time in which to decide, so 
later on we changed our decision, and made it Rapid 
City, South Dakota. 

We went out there in 1922. 
of Chicago before. 


I had never been west 
I had never lived in a city smaller 
than Toledo, Ohio. But I liked the West and the 
people there. Case worked as reporter and editorial 
writer, and I worked as city editor, telegraph editor, 
and make-up man. Oecasionally, for a change, Case 
did my work and I did his. 

He was always better at writing editorials than I 
was. Dean Harrington had told us at one time that 
to be a good editorial writer you had to get so aroused 
over the subject you were writing about that you’d 
want to pound your desk—that you had to feel the 
importance of your subject so much you just couldn't 
keep away from your typewriter. 

Case was a good editorial writer. He used to have 

a glass top on his desk, and about every other day 
he’d smash it pounding on it. One day he and I were 
in a restaurant getting our lunch when Case was sud- 
denly struck by an idea for a good editorial. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s got to be done about that,’’ he said. And he 
hit the table so hard that most of the dishes bounced 
off. I saved one by catching it on the way up. 
BIT of pure luck entered into my getting my 
present job. The day I was leaving Evanston 
to go to Rapid City, a brisk man came into the train 
and sat down beside me. He and I fell to talking. In 
a short time I felt as though I had known him all my 
life. A few people you meet are like that. 

I told him in the course of our conversation that I 
had just gotten through school and that I was on my 
way to South Dakota to get a job on a small-town 
newspaper. 

“‘Do you think you'll like it out there in the 
West?’’ he asked me. ‘‘Don’t you think you’re cut 

(Continued on page 18) 
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What’s Your Income? 

Newspaper men who have been consoling them- 
selves, when considering the size of the stipend in 
their weekly pay envelopes, with the belief that the 
profession of journalism is notoriously underpaid, 
now have even that solace taken from them. 

At least Journalism as a Career, a booklet published 
by the journalism department of Rutgers University 
and approved by the New Jersey Press Association, 
paints the financial future of the journalism graduate 
in colors that seem to glow with a distinctly unusual 
brightness. Possibly most journalists would consider 
the colors rather more than bright—dazzling might be 
a better adjective. 

Here is what the booklet says: 

‘‘The average pay of editors and reporters, it has 
been found, is higher in the country as a whole than 
that of lawyers, physicians or teachers.’’ 

Even the warning is optimistic, for the paragraph 
continues, ‘‘ Yet, as in all these occupations, most of 
the incomes are no more than a competence.’’ 

Before reaching this conclusion the booklet quotes 
figures, introducing them: 

‘‘The latest reliable statistics on the pay of edu- 
cated journalistic workers that are available were col- 
lected from a large group of journalism graduates 
covering data up to the end of the year 1925. The 
average of their annual incomes was found to be: 


‘Desieness fh BOGS... ide cent ecdewienccen $1,476 
‘* Averages of workers of 12 years experience: 
“¢ Oo G8 of BGS. . oss Fevawebas oovens 2,436 


3 years 2,910 
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hy, BEEP LT et Eee ee 4,686 
© POD cnc cbccnsdueesetese vekbesses 8,468 
ED ‘wadddiac caatae os % bectsso x08 8,763 
ee a ae 9,038 


**It will be borne in mind, of course, that these 
figures represent averages. A student preparing for 
journalism ought to aim at exceeding the average in- 
come by deserving to do so, and in no ease to fall be- 
low it.’’ 

Good advice, surely, but possibly graduates in 
journalism at Rutgers will find it difficult to follow. 
Anyhow, fifty-one per cent of the 1916 graduates of 
Princeton were able to average only $5,200 a year in 
1925, according to a survey that excluded salaries re- 
ceived from business in which graduates’ families 
were financially interested. And a similar survey at 
the University of Michigan showed an average of 
only $5,800 twelve years after graduation. Since re- 
plies were not received from all members of these 
classes, it is fair to assume that the less successful 
graduates did not answer the questionnaire. 

It would be interesting to know more about the 
survey mentioned in the Rutgers pamphlet. In the 
meantime, graduates with certificates in journalism 
from Rutgers should not be downeast if they fail, as 
the years pass, to reach the ‘‘average incomes’’ set 
down in their university’s pamphlet. If they do half 
as well they may count themselves successful mem- 
bers of the profession. 

But wouldn’t it be fine if the Rutgers figures pre- 
vailed ? 





Accuracy, Accuracy, Accuracy! 

The relativity of truth, as a philosophical doctrine, 
wins day by day new advocates to its standard. The 
latest, bringing the guilelessness as well as the win- 
someness of her sex with her, is Joan Lowell (nee 
Wagner), author of ‘‘The Cradle of the Deep.’’ 

To the carping critics who like an autobiography to 
be severely biographical even at the expense of melo- 
drama, she offers an eloquent rejoinder: ‘‘I thought 
an author had to make the truth selective and dra- 
matic and that is what I did.’’ Trader Horn and his 
collaborator would understand her perfectly ; Lincoln 
Coleord, chief of the iconoclasts, doesn’t or won’t. 

This latest controversy must comfort the reporter 
who strives against odds to arrive at approximate 
truth. Inured to criticism of the newspaper’s inaccur- 
acy, he is surprised to find that there are glistering 
books which are not gold, and is heartened in his task 
of winnowing the true from the false. But for his 
model, he will have to seek, not in the author’s studie 
or the publisher’s office, but in the scientist’s lab- 
oratory. 
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One Day 

Tell the average reader of a metropolitan daily that 
the newspaper he glances through each evening is the 
equivalent of a full length novel and you will get 
from him an unbelieving stare. Possibly you will get 
more than that, for he may volunteer the informa- 
tion that he can read through his paper in fifteen 
minutes. He may even add, if he happens to sub- 
seribe to a particularly successful paper whose adver- 
tising lineage ranks among the highest, that ‘‘there’s 
nothing in the sheet but advertisements. ’’ 

Nevertheless, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
has published a volume that should be a revelation 
to anyone, layman or professional newspaper man, 
who may happen to see it. It is entitled One Day, and 
its sole aim is to show how a single copy of the news- 
paper appears when published in book form. 

The volume in shape, size, and appearance, might 
well be a copy of the latest popular novel. It is 
bound in blue cloth, with the title stamped in gold 
upon the cover. Its three hundred seven white pages, 
margined a half inch all around, record the events of 
June 4, 1928—and do many other things besides—not 
as it appeared in the newspaper, but in the type and 
form usually found in books. 

According to the introduction, the issue selected 
contained less editorial matter than the average edi- 
tion for the first six months of 1928. The total, in 
columns, was 102.48, compared to an average of 108.54 
columns. 

Estimating roughly, general news and news features 
occupy one hundred twenty-six pages of the book, 
including incidental photographs and _ illustrations. 
Society news takes seven pages; editorials, nine and a 
half pages; foreign reviews, four pages; other edi- 
torial page material, four and a half pages; women’s 
page, twenty-two pages; photographs, eight pages; 
radio broadcast news, twelve pages; sports, including 
incidental photos, fifty-two pages; finance and busi- 
ness, thirty pages; comics, sixteen pages. The remain- 
ing pages carry cross word puzzles, verse, questions 
and answers, the public pulse, advice to the lovelorn, 
fiction, and other such tidbits. 

All this has meaning, but it is perhaps more profit- 
able to glance at the space devoted to certain kinds of 
news matter than to list the book pages allotted to de- 
partments. 

Crime news, for instance, fills only five pages of the 
book, while news of education occupies thirteen pages 
and church news two and a half pages. However, the 
nearness of the commencement season seems to ac- 
count for the preponderance of school news, while 
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certain developments in the field of aviation may ex- 
plain the dearth of crime news; for at the time the 
Southern Cross was on its way to Australia, Miss Ear- 
hart was making ready to hop over the Atlantic, and 
Nobile was missing. 

It seems quite likely that the Bulletin often devotes 
a much greater percentage of its space to crime than 
it did on June 4, 1928. 
that on one day at least crime news amounted to less 
than five per cent of all general news matter printed 
in the newspaper. 


Nevertheless, it is noteworthy 


Considering that since 1895 the 
Bulletin’s circulation has grown from 6,317 to 550,159, 
without the use of ‘‘ premiums, prizes, or contests,’ as 
the introduction to the book pridefully says, the mea- 
ger proportion of crime news is certainly surprising. 

One Day is something more than a rather unique 
advertising stunt. It is a valuable piece of concrete 
evidence that the newspaper does not need to stoop 
to sensationalism to gain publie support. It should 
go into the record as an exhibit for those staunch de- 
fenders of dignified journalism who still argue that 
conscientious service to the publie will not go unre- 
warded. 


A Kansan Reborn 

THE Quitt did the Hon. Henry Allen, lately 
governor of Kansas, and editor of the Wichita Daily 
Beacon, a grave injustice in a recent editorial. Hav- 
ing noted with distress his abandonment of independ- 
ent and high-minded journalism and appointment as 
editor of one of Mr. Hearst’s redoubtable properties, 
the author of the editorial surmised that Mr. Allen’s 
employer was purchasing respectability, and doubtless 
at the highest market price. 

Current dispatches shift the light that plays about 
the Jayhawker head. It now appears that Mr. Allen’s 
little adventure in Omaha was closely related to his 
duties as publicity director of Hoover forces of pre- 
election days; and no more enduring than Ambassa- 
dor Alex Moore’s ownership of the Hearst tabloid New 
York Mirror. 

The price? Well, one may not with propriety delve 
too deeply, or suspect too much. But Mr. Allen’s 
political career is resumed with his appointment by 
Governor Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, to succeed Vice- 
President Curtis in the United States Senate. Surely, 
should he fail of election at some future time, his sacri- 
fice for his party’s weal will not be overlooked. For 
if it isn’t a sacrifice for a Bull Moose journalist to 
edit a mugwump Democrat’s paper in the interest of 
Republican candidate, what is it? 
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Landing on a National Magazine 


(Continued from page 15) 


It made me feel good to think that 
this man was sizing me up and considering me cut out 
for the city. 

“I’m going out to a small town to get some all- 
round experience on a newspaper,’’ I told him. ‘‘I 
think that’s the thing for a young fellow just starting 
newspaper work to do.’’ I mentioned Dean Har- 
rington. 

‘*IT know Dean Harrington,’’ he said. ‘‘My name 
is Merle Thorpe. I’m the editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness.”” He gave me his ecard. 

Insert a few good asterisks. Three years later I stop- 
ped to get my shoes shined out in Rapid City. The place 
was a combination tailor shop, shoe repair shop, and 
shine stand—a one-chair shine stand. On the chair 
was a copy of Nation’s Business. As I stepped up I 
picked it up. 

‘Are you through with this magazine, Jim?’’ I 
asked the proprietor as I was leaving. 

‘*Take it along if you want it,’’ he said. ‘‘A travel- 
ing man left it here this morning.’’ 

That night I studied that magazine. And then I 
wrote a letter to Merle Thorpe applying for a job. 
In it I told him of the work I was then doing, of what 
I had been doing, and had accomplished since I first 
started working on the paper. I told him that I 
thought I had reached the limit of advancement there 
—and that I was looking for a bigger opportunity. 

Then I told of what I had done at school, quite in 
detail to give an idea of my background. I mention- 
ed that I was married, gave my age, and the salary I 
was getting. I enclosed a snapshot of myself sitting 
on the front porch in the sun. I didn’t send the 
names of any references; I thought I’d save them for 
a follow-up. 

I’d hate to have him know how many times I wrote 
and re-wrote that letter. But it must have been a 
good letter when I got through with it, for not many 
days after I mailed it, I received a wire saying, 
‘““COME TO WASHINGTON AT OUR EXPENSE 
FOR AN INTERVIEW.”’ That was nearly four 
years ago. I came here prepared to stay if there was 
half a chance, and I felt that there must be since the 
wire said, ‘‘at our expense.”’ 

I got the job. It has changed a number of times 
since then. When I first came to Nation’s Business I 
had a desk over in the corner between the files and the 
door that leads out to the roof. Now, as directing 
editor, I have my own office and secretary—and a desk 
with a glass top on it that I pound on myself on oc- 
casions. 


out for the city?’’ 
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A Reading Course in Journalism 

Journalism, No. 49 of the ‘‘Reading with a Pur- 
pose’’ series of reading courses issued by the American 
Library Association, has just been published. Dr. 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, the author of the pamph- 
let, is of course known to every journalist as the head 
of the department of journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin and the writer of number of texts on 
journalism. 

The booklet deals tersely but interestingly with 
journalism as it is and asit was. Then it comes down 
immediately to cases by naming a number of books 
worth the attention of the newspaper worker who 
lacks college training in journalism. Dr. Bleyer 
recommends: 

Psychology and Its Use by Everett Dean Martin 

Sociology and Social Problems by Howard W. Odum 

The Practice of Politics by Raymond Moley 

Conflicts in American Public Opinion by William 
Allen White and Walter E. Myer 

Economics (to be published) by Walter H. Hamilton 

The United States in Recent Times by Frederick L. 
Paxson 

The Europe of Our Day by Herbert Adams Gibbons 

The Foreign Relations of the United States by Paul 
Seott Mowrer 

English History (to be published) by George H. 
Locke 

The Physical Sciences by Edwin E. Slosson 

English Literature by W. N. C. Carlton 

Some Great American Books by Dallas Lore Sharp 

Good English by Virginia C. Bacon. 

Graduates in journalism are likely to find it worth 
while to become acquainted with these books, if they 
do not know them already, but they probably will be 
more interested in the list of books on journalism 
recommended by Dr. Bleyer. Two of them, written by 
himself, are included at the request of the A. L. A., 
it is carefully pointed out. The list: 

Newspaper Writing and Editing by Willard Gros- 
venor Bleyer 

The Ethics of Journalism by Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford 

Main Currents in the History of American Journal- 
ism by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 

Newspaper Management by Frank Thayer 

Chats on Feature Writing by Harry Franklin 
Harrington 

Country Journalism by Charles Laurel Allen 

The Young Man and Journalism by Chester S. Lord 

Women in Journalism by Genevieve Jackson 
Boughner. 
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Covering the Longest Beat in the World 


(Continued from page 6) 


Saw married a half-breed klootch, and that opens pos- 
sibilities for another story. But to get back to Denny 
—he’s a gold mine of early mining stories and history. 

Then there is Pete Bryan who once, when well for- 
tified with moonshine liquor, went under a brush pile 
with a twenty-two rifle in pursuit of a three-quarter 
grown bear and came out with the carcass. Pete used 
to tear down the cloth boundary markers in the na- 
tional forest to use for socks, and he’s been at odds 
with the government ever since it started using tin 
markers. 

Then up in Winthrop, one of the towns on my beat, 
is the log cabin where Owen Wister wrote The Vir- 
ginian, and many of the characters of that famous 
book can still be pointed out. There’s also the great 
rock from which, according to Indian legend, a beau- 


tiful girl east herself rather than marry the man she 
did not love. 


O return to the more prosaic there are the usual 

civic and rural organizations, outstanding 
ranches, new projects, model farms, and interesting 
personalities, which clamor for recognition as legi- 
timate news through the columns of the rural paper. 
They are in our region and they are in yours. They 
present a fertile field for development of general 
reader interest. 

It may be asked if development of such general in- 
terest in outlying districts pays. Emphatically yes. 
In the first place it helps to keep faith with the adver- 
tiser, who rightly expects general reader interest 
throughout the circulation lists. It helps to keep sub- 
seribers on the lists, and tends to put 
new ones there, through widening the 
paper’s circle of friends. It takes the 
paper out of the category of a cold im- 
personal sheet and gives it the warmth 
of a personal letter. And finally, from 
a very selfish standpoint, it frequently 
has a material reflection. 

Allow me to cite a specific instance to 
make the point. About a year ago I vis- 
ited a particularly remote ranch on the 
advice of a merchant who told me I 
might find a story there. The merchant 
even went so far as to accompany me on 
the trip, and between us I believe we 
opened at least forty-seven gates in 
reaching our destination. There was a 
legitimate story in the ranch, and after 
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getting it we were invited to stay for dinner. The 
story made the rancher and his wife lasting friends of 
our paper. It was commented on favorably in the 
district in which he lived. Later the rancher favor- 
ed us with an order for his special stationery, and in 
addition I am assured of one place at least where I can 
secure an excellent meal whenever I may call. 

Now for the purely mechanical features of covering 
my beat. I travel by machine; and, since Okanogan is 
at almost the geographic center of the county, I can 
make one day thrusts in any direction and still have 
ample time to gather news. Frequently, however, the 
trips may be extended for two or three days, and in 
that case news is sent in each day. After a short time 
one builds up news sources that should be contacted 
frequently. And, of course, one should always have 
an eye out for the unexpected. 

By going out through one’s district, one becomes 
familiar with the needs and desires of the people and 
can frequently be of real service to them. The editor 
sitting in his office, with no outside contact, cannot 
possibly reflect accurately the needs and desires of his 
region. We take pride, for example, in having led 
the way in securing a highway from the Okanogan 
valley to an outlying community of considerable re- 
sources. 

There had been talk of the road for several years 
but sentiment had not been crystallized. By getting 
the viewpoint of those concerned, we were able to 
bring about favorable public action and we created a 
host of friends in doing so. I must confess to a per- 
sonal interest in seeing the new road built as I broke 
two springs on my machine in traveling the old. 
Similar opportunities for publie service await the 
community paper of other districts; they fairly clam- 
or for recognition. 

From a purely personal standpoint I 
wouldn’t trade my experience on this 
county paper for the experiences of any 
city journalist. I’ve stood out on a 
clear summer night in the center of a 
circle of a hundred tepees and listened 
to the barbaric incantations of the In- 
dians at their stick game in the hee-hee 
tent. I’ve looked down from the top of 
Cascade Pass on the watershed of the 
Cascade river. 

I’ve lain out in the foothills with the 
sheriff after a pack train of liquor, and 
I’ve taken corners at 80 miles an hour 
with the same reckless Irishman. Busi- 
ness men have taken me into their confi- 
dence on important matters. A ninety- 
year-old Civil War veteran has traced 
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for me the battle lines at Gettyburg as he sat in his tiny 
I’ve been on man hunts, 
I’ve sat in crowded court rooms, I’ve attended revival 


shack on a run-down farm. 


meetings, and I’ve seen a 70-year-old couple go over 
the hill to the poor house as their last possession was 
put on the auction block. 

These are a few of the answers to the people who 
think that the pulse of journalism beats only in the 
realm of the daily edition and the impregnable dead 
line. 


Melville E. Stone 


ELVILLE E. STONE, one of the organizers of 

the Associated Press, and the individual chiefly 
responsible for its development to the great news 
gathering agency it is today, died February 15 at his 
home in New York City. He was 80 years old. 

Mr. Stone’s death is of particular interest to mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi because he was a national 
honorary member of the fraternity. He was initiated 
in 1923. 

Born in Hudson, Ill, August 22, 1848, the son of 
the Rev. Elijah Stone, a Methodist minister, Melville 
Stone became a reporter on the Chicago Tribune at 
sixteen. Eleven years later, with two partners, he 
founded the Chicago Daily News. Later he bought 
out his partners, and in 1881, with Victor F’. Lawson, 
he founded the Chicago Morning News, which became 
the Chicago Record. In 1888 he sold out his inter- 
ests to Lawson and went to Europe for several years. 

When friends started the Associated Press in 1893, 
Mr. Stone was offered the position of general manager. 
He accepted, and within four years he had made the 
A. P. the leading news agency in the United States. 

An aggressive newspaper man, Mr. Stone persuaded 
the Czar of Russia to lift the censorship of news dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, and chartered a fleet of 
tugs to bring the news when the cables were cut be- 
tween Spain and her colonies during the Spanish- 
American War. 

In April, 1918, members of the A. P. tendered him 
a banquet in commemoration of his twenty-fifth anni- 
The banquet was an 
appreciation of the organization’s success in meeting 
the widely different needs of the 1,200 newspapers as- 
sociated with the agency. 

His ashes have been interred in the Washington 
cathedral, where Admiral Dewey and Woodrow Wil- 
son lie buried. 


versary as head of the service. 
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Eighty-Nine Win Honor 

IGHTY-NINE students, this year’s graduates 

from thirty colleges offering major work in jour- 
nalism, have been awarded the Sigma Delta Chi 
Scholarship Award for 1929, it is announced by Roy 
L. French, director of the journalism department of 
the University of California, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

This is the second year of the award. In each school, 
the honor students are selected on the basis of their 
first three years of work, and both men and women 
journalism students are eligible for selection. 

The purpose of the award is to give encourage- 
ment to journalism students for high general scholar- 
ship, and therefore the eighty-nine represent the high- 
est ten per cent in the journalism graduating classes. 
The fraternity recognizes the achievement of the win- 
ners by presenting them with certificates and con- 
ferring on them the right to wear the Sigma Delta Chi 
scholarship key. 

Names of the winners follow: 


University of Georgia—Guy C. Hamilton. 

Washington and Lee University—I. William Hill. 

Louisiana State University—Alex B. Daspit. 

Stanford University—Winston Norman, Clifford F. Weigle. 

University of Indiana—Tevie Jacobs, Frank E. Ray. 

University of Montana—Harold Sylten, Gertrude White. 

Marquette University—Kenneth Crane, Harry Friedman. 

University of Washington—Ruth V. Tadlock, Maybelle 
Lorna E. Slipper. 

University of Kansas—Sewall Voran, Marcia Chadwick, Frances L. 
Plumley. 

University of 
Veronica Collins. 

University of Illinois—James J. Mullen, David H. Molden, Olive L. 
Cox, Raymond L. Kringer. 

Ohio State University—Helena R. McCrea, Glenn R. Jolley, P. 
nard Young, Jr., Ralph M. Cohen. 

University of Wisconsin—Margaret Alsop, Hampton W. Randolph, 
Eugene S. Duffield, Warren C. Price, Jack W. Jareo. 

University of Missouri—Mary E. Coulter, Mary T. Shapiro, Joseph 
N. Freudenberger, Pauline Sturgeon, David Vogel, Christine Hoffman, 
Margaret N. Davidson, William H. Brown, Mrs. Jessie Thompson, 
Robert R. Allbaugh, Howard B. Taylor, Bernice L. Ribuck, Sam A. 
Mindell, Alexander Heiken. 

University of Iowa— Harry Boyd, Hazel Bunker, Marjorie Gilbert. 

University of North Dakota—Ross Phipps. 

University of South Dakota—Adelaide Wallace. 

University of Florida—Carlos T. Parsons. 

Kansas State College—Shirley Mollett, Gladys Suiter. 

Syracuse University—Mary A. Couvrette, Catherine Hughes. 

DePauw University—Howard Friend, James Ball. 

Iowa State College—Franklin Ferguson, Arthur Thompson. 
oe eed of Kentucky—William D. Grote, Jessie M. Sun, Hugh B. 
ellis. 

Northwestern University—Louise Stephenson, 
burg, Edythe L. Dixon. 

University of Texas—Bryan Spinks, Nathe Bagby, Kathleen Eiland. 

University of Oregon—Marion Sten, Florence Grebe, Walter E. 
Hempstead, Elaine Crawford. 

University of Nebraska—Dean Hammond, Pauline Bilon, 
Konkel, Frances Elliott. 

Columbia University—Helen Fairbanks, Will Weng, Herbert Yocom, 
Prescott Dennett, Wayne Parrish. 

University of Colorado—Elizabeth McCarthy, Astrid Berg. 

University of Michigan—Eleanor A. Gaiser, Frank Holmes, Kenneth 
Patrick, Charles A. Lewis. 


Ghiglione, 


Minnesota—Shirley Gruenberg, Margaret Slocumb, 


Ber- 


George A. Branden- 


Maurice 
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These Two Went to the Country 
(Continued from page 5) 


going into the country field to make haste slowly when 
it comes to issuing editorial opinions. 

How about crime news? 

We publish crime news that is a matter of public 
record. The Mayor tells us that he believes the pub- 
lication of crime news in towns of our size does more 
to prevent crime than the law. 

Foreign news? 

We carry some state news—agricultural, political, 
and legislative. But we have very little foreign news 
from outside the state. We can’t compete with the 
dailies in that field. We have some editorial comment 
on national news—probably not enough. 
trying out our wings there. 

Mort Goodwin handles the editorial end? 

Yes. 

What advice would he give to a newcomer on coun- 
try editorial policy as it differs from the city? 

Mort says this: That the editor of a rural news- 
paper is personally known to all his subscribers. He’s 
just plain Bill or Jack. 
behind his paper. 
editing is personal. 
ly and tolerant. 


We’re just 


The big-city editor can hide 
The rural editor can’t. Country 


It’s got to be human and friend- 


Now that you’ve had a year and a half of it, are you 
glad you bought in? 

You bet. We’d do it again if we had it to do over. 
We’re our own bosses. We’re more independent than 
we could possibly be elsewhere. And we’re getting 
there faster. 

Just how well have you done? 

Well, without naming actual figures, we’ve paid 
ourselves good salaries and we’ve met all our note 
payments. Our revenue has been increasing steadily 
in spite of bank failures that have tied up a large part 
of the capital in the district. We have reason to be- 
lieve that we could sell our present plant for $5,000 
more than we paid for it. We’re hoping to own the 
business completely before many years, and we expect 
to acquire another paper or two before we’re a lot 
older. 

Furthermore we see no reason why others can’t do 
pretty much as we’ve done. Any fellow who picks his 
paper carefully and is willing to roll up his sleeves 
and go to work will find the rural weekly or daily a 
satisfying proposition. 
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Find Your Own Moral 
A few weeks ago there appeared on Broadway a 
new play. Its history was that of the average comedy 
of its sort—a brief run that proved its popular ap- 
peal well enough to boost the value of stock and movie 
rights to a substantial figure. 
be called Brown. 


The author may as well 


Just as Brown, over the telephone, was about to 
sell movie rights he heard a rap at the door. 
Smith, another playwright. 
positive. He 


Entered 
Smith was courteous but 
charged Brown with plagiarism. 
Brown’s play and his, he asserted, were similar be- 
yond the possibility of coincidence. Moreover, Brown 
had had opportunity—Smith went no farther than 
that—to learn the contents of his seript. Smith’s 
play, as the result of the appearance of Brown’s, was 
obviously unsalable. So Smith demanded a share of 
all the proceeds of Brown’s play. 
Now plagiarism, and charges of plagiarism, are 
common on Broadway and in magazine and other 
But the two play- 
They didn’t resort to suits 
They paid no attorney’s fees, suf- 


. 


forms of creative journalism. 
wrights didn’t go to war. 
and counter suits. 


fered no ineonvenience from court delays. They 
didn’t even raise their voices. 
First, they requested the Authors’ League of 


America to arrange an arbitration. The League im- 
mediately communicated with the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. Three days later seven men met in 
a quiet room high above Madison Avenue, New York. 
They were Brown and Smith, a secretary of the 
League, a representative of the Association, and three 
arbitrators—one named by Smith, one by Brown, and 
one by the Association. 

First both Smith Brown signed statements 
that they would abide by the decision of the tribunal. 
Meanwhile the arbitrators were affirming their inten- 
tion to be impartial. 


and 


Then, in perfect informality, Smith was asked ts 
state his claim, and the facts that led him to make it. 
Next Brown was given the floor. Within an hour the 
arbitrators had questioned both prinzipals, and had 
retired to weigh the evidence and make their decision. 
Within another hour the decision was reached, put in 
writing, witnessed, and communicated to all parties. 
It happened to be in favor of Brown—the arbitrators 
felt that there was no proof of anything but a moder- 
ate similarity, ascribable to coincidence. 

There is a moral to this story. 
and hot-headed 


themselves. 


Courts, attorneys, 


rushers-into-law may draw it for 
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JOHN VAN DEVENTER (Columbia 
’29) is associate editor of Aviation. 


* * * 
PAUL WATZEL (Michigan ’23) is 
practicing law at Lansing, Mich. 
* * * 
LOUIS SCHELLBACK (Columbia 


728) is with the Standard Statistics 
Company, New York. 


. * * 


TIM SULLIVAN (Columbia ’28) is 
on the staff of the Providence (R. 1.) 


Journal, 
> * * 


ELMER F. BETH (Wisconsin ’26) is 
now an instructor in journalism at the 
State College of Washington. 


GEORGE GARDNER (Columbia ’28), 
WAYNE PARRISH (Columbi., ’29), 
and WILLIAM THOMAS (Columbia 
29), are on the staff of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

* * * 

MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 
(Columbia ’17) is writing a daily finan- 
cial column for 80 newspapers and spe- 
cial articles for the Nation and the Na- 
tion’s Business. 

* * * 


HAIG GARBEDIAN, FRED HECK- 
EL, CARL PURCELL, JAMES McCAF- 
FREY and TED SHERIDAN (all Co- 
lumbia ’28) and WILL C. WENG (Co- 
lumbia ’29) are on the staff of the New 
York Times. 

* * * 

BOB STAFFORD (Ohio State ’27) is 
on the telegraph desk of the Akron 
Times-Press. He also writes a column 
for the Akron Sunday Times and is lit- 
erary editor of the latter. 


7 * * 


ED HEINKE (Ohio State ’26) covers 
the rubber plants for the Akron Times- 
Press and writes ‘‘ Air Lines,’’ news of 
the Akron airport and of aviation in gen- 


eral, 
* >. * 


JOSEPH M. RIPLEY (Ohio State 
26) is managing editor of The Ameri- 
can Press, monthly publication of the 
American Press Association, New York 
City. Joe was editor of the Lantern, 
Ohio State University daily, in his senior 
year and went directly to New York 
after graduation. 
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L. E. JUDD, editor of the Akron 


@ 7 imes-Press, has been made an associate 


member of the Ohio State chapter. 


PRESCOTT DENNETT and GIL- 
BERT DEWART (Columbia ’29) are on 
the staff of the New York World. 


* . * 


PETER ANDREWS (Columbia ’29) 
is on the staff of the Wall Street News, 
New York City. 

a * * 

BREWSTER P. CAMPBELL (Mich- 
igan ’22) is with the Atlanta, Ga., bu- 
reau of the Associated Press. 

* - . 


PAUL GESSNER (Columbia ’27) is 
night city editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

* om a 

JOSEPH G. LINDSEY (Columbia 
29) is with J. Voorhees & Company, 
New York advertisers and publishers. 

eee 


GEPPERT MARSH (Columbia ’29) 
is with the house organ of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, New York City. 


* 7 + 
GERALD P. OVERTON (Michigan 
722) is in charge of the San Francisco 
bureau of the United Press. 
. + - 
F. FRASER BOND (Columbia ’21) 
is a member of the journalism faculty at 


Columbia. 
* = 7 


BEN FRANKLIN (Columbia ’23) is 
night city editor of the New York 
World. 

_ 7. - 

PHILLIP HUMPHREY (Columbia 
27) is with the Howard Acton publiec- 
ity organization in New York City. 

* * * 

ELLIOTT CROOKS (Columbia ’28) 
is with the circulation department of the 
Hearst papers and at present is station- 
ed in Detroit. 

+ * * 

MALCOLM SWEENEY (Columbia 
728) is associate editor of the Chain 
Store Review. His headquarters are in 
New York City. 

* * * 

JACK KELLY (Ohio State ’26) has 
resigned as make-up editor of the Akron 
Times-Press to take charge of publicity 
for Radio Station WTAM at Cleveland. 
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NORMAN SIEGAL (Ohio State ’27) 
writes aviation for the Cleveland Press. 
* * * 


J. L. EDDY (Cornell ’24) is now em- 
ployed by the New York Times. 


* + * 


ERWIN C. CRONK (Syracuse ’28) is 
now a reporter on the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press. 

* . * 


ROBERT C. BARTON (Indiana ’28) 
is with the editorial department of the 
Rushville (Ind.) Telegram. 

o = 7 

HIRAM E. CASSIDY (California 
25) is part owner of the Santa Monica 
(Cal.) Saturday Sunset. 

wee 

W. WALTER ELLIS (Washington 
State ’28) is reporting for the Yakima 
Daily Republic, Yakima, Wash. 

* 7 * 


WALTER MONFRIED (Wisconsin 
26) is in the city room of the Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

a 

C. T. PARSONS, president of the 
Florida chapter, has been elected to 
membership in Phi Kappa Phi honor so- 
ciety. 

. e-s 

ROBERT D. GARST and THEO- 
DORE BERNSTEIN (Columbia ’24 and 
725) are on the copy desk of the New 
York Times. 

” . * 

EDDIE RICHER (Northwestern ’28) 
is now directing advertising for Marshall 
Field & Company’s store for men. He 
formerly was advertising manager for 
Collyer’s Publishing Company. 


* * * 


JOHN R. ARMSTRONG (Purdue 
727) has recently joined the staff of In- 
dustrial Power, a Chicago trade maga- 
zine, as associate editor. Armstrong 
was the editor of the 1927 Purdue year- 
book, the Debris. 


ELTON GARRETT (Washington 
27) has located at Las Vegas, Nev., the 
gateway to the Boulder Dam activities, 
after a year and a half spent wandering 
about the United States doing a little of 
everything. He is on the staff of the 
Las Vegas Age where he does all the 
news writing, half the editorial writing, 
and half the ad getting. 
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Salient Information About 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


By CHILTON ROWLETTE BUSH 
Assistant Professor of Journalism 
University of Wisconsin 


Professor Bush offers a uniquely compact 
and well-written study of the facts that 
the journalism student and the reporter should 
know about law, government, politics, and 
business organizations. In a clear and 
interesting manner Professor Bush de- 
scribes the salient features of the courts, 
police stations and headquarters, City 
Hall, State and Capitol, Chamber of 
Commerce, and other sources of local 
news. A most informative and practical 
book for the student of journalism—a 
most helpful book for the teacher of 
journalism. 
Price $3.00 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Coane 


If an automobile manufacturer were to substitute 
cast iron where specifications called for steel he 
would have a difficult task in explaining that 
both belong to the same group of metals. 


Or, if a jeweler attempted to substitute a white ) 
sapphire for a diamond, the plea that both be- 
long to the precious stone group would not serve 
as a satisfactory excuse. 


Modern business rests upon a foundation of con- 
fidence. Without it, the ultimate goal can never 
be reached, regardless of product. 


Your contract with the L. G. Balfour Company 
protects you from substitution. It is our constant 
effort to maintain a service that will inspire your 
confidence. 


Sole Official Jewelers to Sigma Delta Chi 


L. G. Balfour Company 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 


BRANCH OFFICES | 
Los ANGELES 


New York City Des Mornes 

PITTSBURGH SEATTLE DENVER 
INDIANAPOLIS Curcaco ANN ARBOR 
ATLANTA Daas PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON Boston CoLumeus 
RICHMOND San Francisco LovISVILLE i 
BIRMINGHAM BALTIMORE CLEVELAND 















Journalists 


YRREREVER you go, whether you 


move to the rooming house 
across the street or get an assignment 
in far-off Hong Kong, the Quill will 
follow you .. . 


Provided that you send us your 
new address! 


Use the form below or simply a 
postal card. 


Quill Circulation Department 
836 Exchange Ave. 
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From the Printer’s Devil to 
The Barons 
of the Fourth Estate 


they 
READ 


The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 


A Monthly Review of Happenings 
in the Journalistic World 
Each issue is full of Special Articles, 


Interesting Features and 
Unusual Departments 








Send in $2.00 for Subscription Now 
Address All Communications to 


The United States Publisher 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Editor 


Springfield, Lilinois 


221 South Fourth Street 
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Experienced Men Wanted! 


Positions Paying Up to $5,000 Went Begging Because 
Men With the Right Qualifications Were 
Not cAvailable to Fill Them 








A big metropolitan daily needed a city editor— 


A group of Western newspapers needed an ad- 
vertising manager— 


A large manufacturing concern wanted a high- 
pressure publicity man— 


A Midwestern institution called for an experi- 
enced journalism instructor— 


ULD YOU HAVE QUALIFIED? Trained journalists are in demand. The 
Personnel Bureau is placing Sigma Delta Chi men in good positions right 
Several men have moved up lately. Their opportunity came through the 
Personnel Bureau. Other men will find openings as a result of negotiations al- 
under way. Are you in line to receive notices of these openings? If not, 
REGISTER TODAY! 
EW contacts are constantly being made which offer opportunities for both ex- 
péerienced and inexperienced newspaper, magazine and publicity men. Em- 
loyers are attesting to the fact that the Personnel Bureau actually “Puts the Right 
Man in the Right Place.” Once served, they call upon us again. And why not? 


Where else could they make so ready a contact with men TRAINED in journalis- 
tic lines ? 


Every Sigma Delta Chi Should Register 
oe you are not satisfied with your present job, you are not moving up 


fast enough or you would like a change of location. Registration fee is $1.00. 
For information write: 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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